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UNCLE BOB'S NIECE. 


By LESLIE KEITH. 
Author of ** The Chilcotes,” ete. 
—_¥*_>—— 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Ir was the quietness with which he took 
1) it that hurt her most. If he had stormed, 
raged, blustered, as he would certainly have 
done at an earlier period of his history, she 
could better have borne it; but this dumb 
‘ acquiescence hurt her with a double portion 
, of pain, ; 
‘‘T never did him an ill turn,” he said, 
and that was all. The wound was too 
| deep for anger ; he suffered it in a brooding 
{ silence, not understanding how it came to 
be dealt him. 

‘* What did I do?” he asked Tilly once. 
‘He said my life was an offence to him. 
I knew well enough I wasn’t fit for the 
+ company he keeps ; I’ve learned that since 
I came here, and he needn’t have feared. 
I would never have disgraced him or 

ay 

“Oh, hush, hush,” she cried, putting her 
arms about him, and hiding her face on his 
| breast, “let us forget it—let us put it 
} away.” 

But he could not put it away, or forget 
it—or begin again as if the past had never 
been, All his hopes lay in ruins at his 
feet ; his boastfulness was stripped from 
him; it needed all the strength he had to 
go on living. 

It was a cruel road he had travelled 
since he came to London, meaning to con- 
quer and compel the world to his will. 
His wealth was everything to him: it stood 
4) in place of culture, and education, and early 
tradition, and good descent. It was his 
one talent, and he set the exaggerated 
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value on it which a man does on any- 
thing for which he has sweated laboriously. 
The hard years of his life; his sparing | 
youth ; his rough manhood ; all these went ‘, 
to the making of his fortune; and when } 
prosperity came at last it was so gross and ; 
palpable, and he so conscious of it, that it 
was little wonder he should count upon it 
making a deep impression on others, 

The first blow to his pride came with 
the slow-growing conviction that it did not 
impress others. In the boarding-house he 
was nobody. A beggarly officer on half- ‘| 
pay, a poor struggling scribbler, heldthem- . 
selves better than he. They breathed a 
finer air; they talked of things he could 
not understand ; they suffered him plea- 
santly enough because they were gentlemen ; 
but they did not seek him out; and he knew 
very well that for all their grinding 
poverty they would not have exchanged 
their birthright of culture for his abound- 
ing wealth. 

And now it seemed that the money } 
could not even buy the liking and respect 
of a young fellow, towards whom he had } 
meant nothing but good. The burning 
sense of Fred’s contempt dwelt with him 
all day ; it stung him afresh every time he 
tried dumbly to ask what he had done to 
deserve it. ; 

In the afternoon when Behrens came; by ¢ 
appointment, to arrange the final formalities 
that were to give him power, Mr. Burton } 
was unable to see him. He had no wish | 
to withdraw from the arrangement, but 
the zest and spring of desire were gone. 
His plans, dreams, and ambitions lay 
shattered about him, and he had nostrength 
to piece the fragments into any new shape. 

He looked so iil that Tilly—fearing that | 
he might yield to the other’s urgency—ran | 
down herself to see Mr. Behrens, 
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The hot flame of her indignation that 
had made her feel strong enough for any 
call last night was still glowing within her, 
and it made her errand easy. 

Behrens was conscious of some subtle 
change in her when she came into the 
room. It seemed as if this young girl— 
whose gay and smiling ways had had their 
attraction for him—were of a sudden con- 
verted into a grave woman, whose opposi- 
tion, if she chose to exercise it, might be 
formidable. 

“My uncle cannot see you to-day,” she 
said. ‘' Heis ill; he is unable to leave his 
room.” 

“ My business with him will not occupy 
five minutes,” said Behrens, concealing 
some natural annoyance. ‘I have come, 
by his appointment, at some inconvenience 
to myself.” 

“T regret that,” she said gravely ; ‘but 
I am afraid it cannot alter his decision. 
He can see no one to-day.” 

“Tt is not absolutely necessary that I 
should see him, though of course I should 
prefer it; if you will kindly procure his 
signature to this paper, I shall ask no more 
to-day.” 

“Not to-day, please,” she said. ‘He 
has had—a great trouble.” 

“A trouble?” Behrens rapidly reviewed 
a dozen possibilities of catastrophe. Any- 
thing to do with his investments? No, 
that wasabsurd. They were secure enough 
as yet. 

‘“‘ A family trouble,” she went on, seeing 
he waited for an explanation. “It has 
been a great shock and grief to him.” 

A family trouble was easily supported 
by Mr. Behrens; but the thought that it 
should be allowed to hinder his business 
accentuated his annoyance. 

“Excuse me, Miss Burton,” he said, 
“but I think you do not do well to place 
any hindrance—however kindly you may 
mean it—in the way of business. The 
matter is of graver importance than a 
young lady may possibly understand.” 

‘it is not 1 who hinder,” she answered 
with some haughtiness. ‘ My uncle will 
faithfully keep any engagement he has 
made with you; he would observe his 
promise even if it were to his own hurt,” 
she said with a sudden remembrance of 
John Temple’s warning. “He bade me 
say that he would see you to-morrow, with- 
out fail. You may count on his keeping 
his word.” 

It is hard to remain perfectly amiable 
when your interes's are attacked, and 





Behrens felt that he was being badly used, 
but he preserved an outward calm. 

“Since you guarantee it, I feel sure of 
it,” he said ; and he took his hat to go. 

Mr, Behrens ” she said. 

He turned at the door; but it was a 
moment before she could go on. She spoke 
with an effort. 

“T don’t know distinctly what your 
business with my uncle is, I don’t suppose 
I should understand it if you told me.” 

He stood smiling a little at her embarrass- 
ment before he took pity on her. She was 
not very formidable after all. 

* You might not understand the details,” 
he said, “but you will understand the 
result, It will make you even more envied 
than you are now.” 

She passed this by as if it were not 
worth noticing. “If he were to lose his 
money now,” she said, “he would have 
nothing else left.” 

“If he loses his money I shall lose 
mine,” said Behrens, still amiable. ‘ That 
may be some guarantee to you that I shall 
act in good faith.” 

Somehow his words, or the honourable 
air with which he clothed them, made her 
feel suddenly ashamed. 

“I was very silly to meddle,” she said to 
herself as she ran upstairs ; “as if he would 
change his plans at a word from a girl like 
me!” 

It is amazing how one trouble deadens 
the sting of another: we cannot feel two 
aches acutely at one time, and the loss of 
money seemed to Tilly a very endurable 
evil at this moment. Its sweetness had 
been so effectually wrung from it, that it 
seemed a comparatively easy thing to 
relinquish the dross that was left. 

“It seems to me,” said Honoria Walton 
to the drawing-room group that evening, 
‘that there has keen a big earthquake on 
the first floor.” 

“An earthquake!” cried the ladies. 
“What do you mean?” Honoria would 
have liked very well to uso the occasion to 
be enigmatical, but her news was too 
urgent. 

* An earthquake that has swallowed up 
Mr. Frederic Temple, and shaken Mr. 
Paul Behrens more than he enjoys. I met 
him coming downstairs this afternoon, and 
the words he was saying under his breath 
were, I feel sure, not words of benediction.” 

“I met him, too, quite by accident,” 
said Mrs. Moxon, looking shocked, “ and 
he behaved to me in quite a gentlemanly 
manner.” 
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“T met him on purpose,” said Honoria 
calmly ; ‘‘ perhaps he prefers to b3 met by 
accident.” 

‘Do you think he and Mr. Burton have 
quarrelled ?” Mrs. Drew asked gravely. 

“‘T don’t think he is the kind of person 
to quarrel. He might hate in an inward 
way ; but he would never get it out com- 
fortably. I don’t know, however, that it 
would be the less disagreeable to be hated 
by him on that account,” 

‘*‘Honoria, you are talking very wildly, 
my child,” began Mrs. Drew gently. 

“She is talking in a very unladylike 
manner,” came icily from Mrs. Moxon. 

Honoria looked from one to the other of 
them. 

“You both mean the same thing, I 
suppose,” she said; “but I must try to 
endure your reproaches, because you'll see 
I shall turn out to be quite right. Mr. 
Behrens has simply felt a slight shock, and 
it will take a good big wave to knock him 
over. As for Mr. Frederic Temple, he is 
already swallowed up and done for, and we 
shall not see him here again.” 

‘Are you sure, Honoria?” 

‘‘No, I am not sure. How can I be 
sure when I have not been told anything ? 
Bat I have eyes, and I can use them. 
I believe,” she turned -upon Mrs. Drew, 
“you are going to begin to be sorry for 
the young man.” 

“No,” said Mrs, Drew, with some spirit. 
“Til wait until I have some cause.” 

“ Well,” said Honoria, ‘‘you’ve been 
sorry for the other one—the cousin—so 
long, that it is quite time the cousin’s 
cousin had a turn. As for Mr. John 
Temple, I fancy we shall see him here very 
soon, and you won’t be required to sigh any 
more on his account.” 

She would say no more, and it must be 
admitted that her guesses, if they were 
unaided, were pretty shrewd ; but on one 
point she was in error: Mr. John Temple 
was never again received as a guest at 
Yarrow House, 

After a day that dragged itself away in 
a slow monotony of discomfort, the morn- 
ing broke a little more cheerfully. Tilly, 
at least, assured herself that Fred Temple 
was not worth a second day of grief: her 
feeling towards him was one of abiding 
indignation and hot scorn, and she caught 
herself now and then thrilling with an 
exultant sense of freedom which was 
immediately quenched in shame when she 
looked at her uncle. 

“He cared for him,” she said to herself, 





‘and I did not, and that makes all the 
difference. If I had loved him, perhaps 
I'd have expected less of him; perhaps 
even have made excuses for him now.” 
But that view of the question seemed so 
impossible, that in a sudden revolt she fed 
the flame of her anger till it glowed anew. 

Mr. Burton looked as if he had slept 
badly, and his face was lined and seamed ; 
but he talked without reference to yester- 
day’s events, and he seemed to suffer a 
faint revival of interest in his breakfast. 

The day was sunny and warm, and he 
noticed its brightness. “1 think I'll go 
along to the house,” he said; “ there’s 
plenty to see to.” 

“ You will let the workmen go on?” she 
said, with a fear at her heart. 

It concerned her pride and her anger 
against Fred that the house should be 
finished, and that his desertion should 
make no difference in their plans. 

‘Do you want to live in it?” he asked. 

“Yes, I think we can’t do better than 
get into it as soon as possible.” 

She had shrunk from the thought of the 
big, dreary mansion before ; now she was 
eager to inhabit it. If she could rouse him 
to the old interest in his wealth, part of the 
score against Fred would be wiped out. 

“Well, they can finish it, and, if we 
don’t care about living in it, we can let it 
be. It won’t hurt to keep it shut up 
awhile.” 

‘‘We'd better get it all ready, at any 
rate,” she said, speaking with determined 
cheerfulness, ‘I’ve set my heart on 
giving a house-warming in that big draw- 
ing-room ; I’ve even had thoughts of coax- 
ing Cousin Spencer up to town—think of 
that!” 

He looked at her in a dull kind of 
wonder. 

“ Lass,” he said, ‘I believe you had no 
real love for him in your heart ?” 

“No,” she assented, hanging her head. 
‘“‘T have searched it, and I find I had 
none. I thought I had; but it isn’t 
there.” 

“ Well,” he said, as if the thought had 
a struggle to be clear, “that makes it 
easier.” 

“ Yes ; easier and harder. 
harder to forgive him.” 

“T’ve been thinking,” he went on, 
‘that maybe he was counting on that 
money?” 

“ Undoubtedly,” she said, with a re- 
newal of scorn, ‘‘he was counting on the 
money, though he was willing to take me 
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with it. But,” she went on, reading the 
struggling thought in his face, ‘there isn’t 
any way of giving him any, even to help 
him cut of difficulties that his marriage 
was to smooth away. He couldn’t take it 
now, and, even if he could, I wouldn’t let 
you give it, dear. We must leave him 
alone. He has left us each other. We 
want nothing more but just to be together, 
you and I,” 

He seemed to acquiesce. 
out of his chair, moving stiffly. 

“Til just daunder along by myself,” he 
said. 

He reached out a hand and felt along 
the mantelpiece for his pipe. She filled it 
and gave it to him. 

‘You'd better leave word that, if 
Behrens should call, he’ll find me there, 
if I’m not back before he comes. And 
you'll come, my lass, when ye’re ready ?” 

“Oh yes, I’ll come,” she said. ‘Do you 
think I’m going to let you choose the 
papers alone? We were to settle the 
decorations to-day, and it’s most important 
that I should be there.” 

“Till just take a look round,” he said, 
‘and I'll fix on nothing till you come.” 

She saw that he wished to go alone, and 
she went with him to the door to see him 
set out, The day had ripened into brilliant 
sunshine, and its cheer insensibly comforted 
her. Her heart was following him very 
tenderly as she watched him down the 
quiet street. He walked slowly, and the 
spring gaiety seemed to flow past him as if 
he were an alien and had no share in it. 

At the corner he turned and waved a 
hand to the girl standing out on the pave- 
ment, heedless of Mrs. Moxon and the 
proprieties. She waved back again, both 
hands fluttering out to him. 

The day looked even brighter when he 
turned the corner and vanished, as if his 
forlorn, bent figure were somehow a re- 
proach to its radiance. 


He got up 
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Or all the months of the year there 
is not a month one-half co welcome to the 
young, or so full of happy associations, as 
the last month of the year, yet it teems 
with “dies mala,” on which it is highly 
“dangerous to begin or take anything in 
hand, or to take a journey, or any such 
thing.” Of its thirty-one days, no less 
than seven are black; but the blackest of 





all is the last Monday, because on this 
day Judas Iscariot was born. In the two 
calendars from which these days are 
selected, both the fifteenth and seven- 
teenth are marked as fatal; but, in ad- 
dition, the sixth, seventh, ninth, sixteenth, 
and twenty-second are equally bad, ac- 
cording to one or other calendar. For- 
tunately the remainder of the month is 
allowed to run its course without danger. 

Notwithstanding the ill-luck with which 
the course of the month is marked, it is 
gratifying to note that 

Tf cold December gave vou birth— 

The month of snow, and ice, and mirth— 
Place on your hand a torquoise blue, 
Success will bless whate’er you do. 

The stone prescribed to be worn in this 
month, in order to ensure success in all 
undertakings, is the ruby, which is said to 
‘discover poison, and ensure the cure of 
all evils springing from the unkindness of 
friends.” 

Following births, in the natural order of 
things, we have marriages, and it may 
interest those who wish to marry to know 
that the luckiest day and month for mar- 
riages is by superstitious people held to be 
the thirty-first of December. This super- 
stition is specially prevalent in Scotland, 
and some years ago, as the result of re- 
searches, it was ascertained that, while in 
the eight principal towns in Scotland the 
number of marriages averaged twenty-five 
per day, on the thirty-first of December 
there were, as a rule, as many as five hun- 
dred. Probably, this may be accounted 
for by the fact that “Advent, marriage 
doth deny,” and the season being ended, 
enthusiastic couples make up for lost time. 

In the time of Romulus December was 
the tenth month of the year, hence is 
derived the portion of the word “ Decem” 
(ten); it was under the protection of the 
goddess Vesta. By Romulus December 
was assigned thirty days; this was re- 
duced to twenty-nine by Numa, and in- 
creased to thirty-one by Julius Czesar. 
Winta Monath was the name by which it 
was known to the Saxons, until their con- 
version to Christianity, when they gave to it 
the name of Helig, or Holy Month, with 
reference to the celebration of the Nativity 
on the twenty-fifth. They also termed it 
Guil Erra, which means the former or first 
guil.. The feast of Thor, which was cele- 
brated at the winter solstice, was called 
guil from “iol” or “ol,” which signifies 
ale, and is now corrupted into yule. The 
festival in former times appears to have 
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been continued through part of the next 
month, 

Of the weather to be expected at this 
season of the year we are told as follows: 

Bright Christmas, light wheatsheaf ; 

Dark Christmas, heavy wheatsheaf. 
“A green Christmas makes a fat church- 
yard,” though, as a Cumberland newspaper 
sagely observed, ‘‘Even a green Christmas 
is not half so dlack as it is painted.” We 
are getting used nowadays to green Christ- 
mases, and the mortality certainly does 
not appear to be singularly heavy. 

I know nothing about Saint Barbara 
beyond the fact that she is well known and 
properly revered in Russia. Her day is the 
fourth of December, and the Russians 
have a saying that “Saint Barbara makes 
bridges of ice,” 

One of the most curious customs 
anciently observed in connection with 
the anniversary of a saint’s death was 
that which on Saint Nicholas’s Day, 
December the sixth, was formerly observed 
at Salisbury Cathedral, or Old Sarum, as it 
is called. This consisted of the choice of a 
boy Bishop from among the choristers, 
whose term of office lasted from this date 
until Innocents’ Day, twenty-two days 
later. The boy was invested with the 
full authority of a genuine prelate, dressed 
in episcopal robes and mitre, and carried 
also the pastoral crozier. His fellow 
choristers, for the time named, acted as 
prebendaries, and were obliged to render 
due homage and respect as such, The 
evening before Innocents’ Day there was 
a special service, attended by the juvenile 
prelate and his equally juvenile clergy in 
solemn procession, chanting hymns as they 
marched solemnly up the aisle to the choir. 
There the little Bishop took his seat upon 
the episcopal throne, surrounded by his 
youthful clergy, when a service was 
rendered in remembrance of the massacre, 
by Herod, of “all the male children that 
were in Bethlehem.” Multitudes used to 
assemble to witness the spectacle, and so 
great was the crush, that special enact- 
ments were passed to prevent any undue 
crowding of the little fellows. If the boy 
elected as prelate died during his term of 
office, his funeral was conducted with all 
the pomp and ceremonial observed on the 
demise of a veritable prelate, and he was 
buried in his full canonicals. There is still 
to be seen a monument to one who actually 
died during his brief period of official life, 
carved in stone, with mitre on his head, 
and crozier in his hand, while two angels 





support a canopy over his head. The 
custom was suppressed in England in July, 
1542, but lingered for some time after. 

The statutes of Old Saint Paul’s School 
(1518) direct that every Childermas, the 
pupils shall go to Saint Paul’s to hear the 
Childe Bishop’s sermons. They add that 
after he be at high mass, each of them 
shall offer a penny to the Childe Bishop. 

Formerly the distribution of holiday 
gifts, in Germany, took place on Saint 
Nicholas’ Eve, but in order to invest the 
festival of Christmas with additional im- 
portance in the eyes of children, it was 
transferred to the Christmas tree. 

Saint Nicholas, whose day is thus cele- 
brated, was created Archbishop of Myra in 
Greece, in the year 342 AD, and was 
marked by the benevolence of his disposi- 
tion, which took the form of protecting 
orphans and seamen in distress, on which 
account churches near the sea are, in many 
instances, dedicated to him. The saint 
was also the patron of scholars, clerks, and 
robbers. The former is due probably to 
the fact that he was an educated man, but 
why the latter isa mystery which has never 
yet been explained satisfactorily. Saint 
Nicholas is credited with having proved a 
father to dowerless maidens, to whom he 
flung purses of gold though their chamber 
windows ! 

The eighth of December was once 
observed with some ceremony by the 
Catholic Church, as the date of the con- 
ception of the blessed Virgin Mary. 

The fourteen days from the eleventh to 
the twenty-fifth of December used to be 
called Halcyon Days, and were supposed 
to be, from their calm and tranquil character, 
an exception to the season. The thirteenth 
is Saint Lucy’s or Saint Lucia’s Day, and 
commemorates a young lady saint, who 
obtained a high character for a devout and 
charitable life. She died in the year 304, 
and has alwayssince been held in great vene- 
ration. Her name appears in the English 
and Romish calendars. The fifteenth is 
the first of the last three Ember Days of 
the year. The sixteenth, as those conver- 
sant with the calendar will no doubt be 
aware, is marked ‘“‘O! Sapientia.” As 
far as I have been able to gather, this 
refers to an anthem once sung in the En- 
glish and Romish Churches on this day. 
December twenty-first brings us to the 
festival of Saint Thomas. This is a holy 
day in the calendars of both English and 
Romish Churches, and was formerly observe« 
with due ceremonies. On this day, it was 
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customary in the distant past for women 
to go about begging money, and in return 
to present the donors with sprigs of palm 
and bunches of primroses. This custom 
was termed “going a goading.” In War- 
wickshire, the poor people were in the 
habit of begging corn from the farmers, 
which was termed “going a corning.” 
Both customs are now quite obsolete, 
There is an old weather saying, which tells 
us that a frost beginning on Saint Thomas’s 
Day will last for three months. According 
to Herrick’s “ Hesperides,” the Christmas 
festivities began with doling on Saint 
Thomas's Day, when the villagers went 
round for doles or contributions for the 
Yule feast, these being thrown into a 
common fund, and at the end of the day 
were apportioned or doled out by some 
responsible person, usually the clergyman. 

I now come to the feast of the year, and 
one which in some form is celebrated all 
over the world. I allude to Christmas, 
December twenty-fifth. 

The word Christmas is taken from Christ 
and the Saxon word Mw:se, signifying a 
mass and a feast. Thus we get the word 
Christmas, or Christ’s mass, or the feast of 
Christ. The learned lexicographer, Dr. 
Johnson, says, the word is derived from 
Christ and Mass, “the day on which the 
nativity of our Blessed Saviour is celebrated 
by the particular service of the Church.” 

The learned have long been at variance 
as to the precise day on which Christ was 
bora, but that which has most generally 
been received as the correct one is the 
twenty-fifth of December. Christmas has 
always been a joyful and festive season, 
and the great time for all manner of games 
and fun, while amongst our ancestors every 
day until Twelfth Night, and often till 
Candlemas, was more or less a repetition 
of the same enjoyments. 

The first traces on record of the observ- 
ance of the festival at Christmas are to be 
found about the second century, in the 
time of the Emperor Commodus, the man 
who desired to be called Hercules, fought 
with the Roman gladiators, and boasted of 
his dexterity in kiiling wild beasts in the 
amphitheatre. He was also in the habit of 
sprinkling so much gold dust on his hair 
and appearing bareheaded in the sunshine, 
that his head glittered as if surrounded 
with sunbeams, and gave him the appear- 
ance of a god. He was poisoned in the 
thirty-first year of his age by Martia, whose 
death he had prepared, and as the poison 
did not operate quickly he was strangled by 





a wrestler. Some writers, however, place 
the institution of the rites of Christmas 
prior to the reign of Commodus, and at 
the time of Antoninus, surnamed Pius. He 
it was who said with Scipio, “I prefer the 
life and preservation of a citizen to the 
death of one hundred enemies.” In his 
reign it is said that Telesphorus (A.D. 137) 
ordered divine service to be celebrated and 
an angelic hymn to be sung on Christmas 
Eve. 

Diocletianus, the ferocious Roman Em- 
peror, who rose from the position of a 
common soldier to the supreme sovereignty 
of the Roman Empire, leaves us proof 
sufficient of the existence of the festival 
during his time, for at Nicomedia, when he 
was holding his Court, he discovered a 
multitude of people gathered together in 
one of the churches celebrating Christ’s 
nativity, and thereupon ordered that all the 
doors should be shut and the church set 
fire to. Thus the church and the people 
were reduced to ashes. This was the 
commencement of what was called the 
“tenth persecution,” which lasted ten 
years. By that one act alone six hundred 
persons perished. 

The first Christians solemnised Christmas 
on the first day of January ; but on the 
day set apart to the Feast of the Tuber- 
nacles they decorated their churches and 
houses with green boughs, as Jennings, in 
his “Jewish Antiyuities,” affirms, as a 
memorial that Christ was actually born at 
that time. This custom of decoration still 
prevails. 

Father Chrysostom observes that “ it 
was but of a little while that Christmas 
(twenty-fifth of December) had been cele- 
brated at Antioch, as a distinct feast from 
the Epiphany (sixth of January), and that 
the use thereof came from the West.” 
The Armenians made but one feast of the 
two as late as the twelfth century, and the 
Greeks still keep Epiphany, with the birth 
of Christ, on Christmas Day. John, 
Archbishop of Nice, in an epistle on the 
subject, relates that, at the instance of 
Saint Cyril of Jerusalem, Pope Julius 
procured a strict enquiry to be made into 
the day of our Saviour’s birth, which 
being found to be on the twenty-fifth 
of December, the feast began then to 
be celebrated on that day. It is also 
reckoned that Christ’s baptism by John 
took place on the sixth of January, when 
he was about thirty years of age. 

The English have always observed the 
time with great rejoicings, and in the early 
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periods of Christianity in this country, 
when the devotions of the morning were 
over and the day declining, it was usual to 
light candles of large size and to bring to 
the fire the Yule log, or Christmas block. 

In the Tudor period the King, Nobles, 
Courtiers, everyone down even to the mean- 
est beggar in the streets, went a-mumming in 
masks, representing the heads of goats, of 
stags, or of bulls, and sometimes dressed in 
skins after the manner of savages, and bear- 
ing no little resemblance to wild animals. In 
every parish a man was chosen, called the 
“Lord of Misrule,” and he used to collect 
a large band of idle fellows who, dressed in 
various bright colours and covered with 
ribbons, went through the streets and 
lanes, beating drums and blowing trumpets. 
The Grand Captain of Mischief acted as 
Master of Revels at the houses of the great 
in the land, and was crowned with much 
solemnity. He commonly entered upon 
his duties by explaining to the company 
that he absolved them from all their wisdom 
while the reign of fun and folly should last. 

Hollingshead mentions a gentleman 
named George Ferrars, ‘a lawyer, a poet, 
and an historian,” who supplied the office 
well in the fifth year of Edward the Sixth, 
and who was rewarded by the young King 
with princely liberality. The festive sea- 
son was observed by most lavish expendi- 
ture at the Inns of Court, where the Lord 
of Misrule was often termed the Christmas 
Prince or the King of Christmas. 

A continual round of applause runs its 
course through the twelve days forming 
the feast of Yule, though formerly, as 
before mentioned, the twelve days were 
prolonged to Candlemas Day, when, and 
not till then, the last remnants of Christ- 
mastide were pulled down and put away for 
another year. 

Some idea of the ceremony with which 
the Yule log was brought in may be 
gathered from Herrick’s verses : 

Come, bring with a noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 

The Christmas log to the firing ; 
While my good dame, she, 


Bids you all be free, : 
And drink to your heart's desiring. 


With the last year’s brand 
Light the new block, and 
For the good success in his spending, 
On your psalteries play 
That sweet luck may 
Come, while the log is a-tending. 


Drink now the strong beer, 
Cut the white loaf here, 
The while the meat is a-shedding ; 
To the rare mince pie, 
And the plums stand by, 
To fill the paste that’s a-kn2ading. 





The Ancient Britons, Auglo- Saxons, 
Romans, Scandinavians, Greeks, and 
Egyptians all held a great feast at Christ- 
mas time, which was in no small degree 
similar to the Christmas feast of the present 
day. The Yule log was burnt, the mistletoe 
was cut down by the Druids with great 
solemnity, while feasting and rejoicing 
went on throughout the land. The dishes 
most in vogue at the Christmastide of our 
remote ancestors were, for the breakfast 
and supper of Christmas Eve, the noted 
boar’s head, with an apple or orange in 
his mouth, and the remainder garnished 
most profusely with rosemary. Then there 
were the plum porridge or plum puddings, 
and the mince pies, originally constructed 
in a long shape to represent the manger 
which served for a cradle at Bethlehem. 
The breakfasts of the time were of a sub- 
stantial kind, and brawn, mustard, and 
malmsey figured on the well-filled board, 
while those partaking of the abundance 
before them were entertained the while 
with music. 

Among the sports, which were formerly 
common at this joyous season, were those 
of gaming, music, juggling, dancing, hunt- 
ing owls and squirrels, together with fool- 
plomb, hot cockles, jack puddings, scram- 
bling for nuts, apples, and other things ; 
trying the chance at a stick moving on a 
pivot with an apple attached to one end 
and a candle at the other, and he who un- 
fortunately missed his bite from the apple, 
burnt his nose at the candle. There were 
forfeits, interludes, blind-man’s-buff, and 
mock plays. Tne strong beer was broached, 
and the black-jack went plentifully about | 
with toast, sugar, nutmeg, and good Che 
shire cheese. The hacken (great sausage) 
must be boiled by daybreak, or else two 
young men must take the cook by the 
arms and run her round the market-place 
till she was ashamed of her laziness, 

The small farmers provided ‘good drink, 
a blazing fire in the hall, brawn, pudding 
and souse, and mustard with all, beef, mut- 
ton, and pork, shred or minced pies of the 
best pig, veal, goose, capon, and turkey, 
cheese, apples, and nuts, with jolie carols.” 

The English gentleman hadall his tenants 
and neighbours to enter his hall by day- 
break ; all ate heartily, and were welcome. 

The Romans held their Saturnalia at this 
time of the year, in commemoration of the 
peaceful and happy period in which Saturn 
flourished, which the poets have celebrated 
as the Golden Age. The lowest slaves had 
a temporary equality with their masters, 
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who patiently bore every freedom of re- 
mark from their menials, and even snb- 
mitted to the keenest sarcasms. One day 
only was at first devoted to the celebration 
of the festival, but Augustus gratified the 
people with two additional days of sport 
and festivity. The outcropping of the 
freedom and license of the Saturnalia are 
visible in many forms in Christmas observ- 
ances. The feast of Asses in France and 
England were more of these December 
liberties born of the same stock. In those 
grotesque Saturnalia everything serious 
was burlesqued ; inferiors personated their 
superiors, and sedate men became frolic- 
some. Ina modified degree the idea has 
come down throughout Protestant England 
and Puritanical Scotland to modern days 

We have records from the date of the 
Norman Conquest, telling of the great 
feastings of our former sovereigns and of 
their Courts on each successive Christmas. 
In the Norman times the Kings held their 
feasts at Gloucester, York, or Windsor, a 
rule hardly ever deviated from. 

William the First chose Christmas Day 
for his Coronation, Richard Coeur de Lion 
once kept his feast with all his Court at 
Sicily. Edward the First is mentioned in 
history as being at Bristol, among other 
places, on a Christmas Day. In 1343 
Edward the Third renewed the famous 
tradition of the Round Table, and in- 
stituted the Order of the Garter with great 
magnificence and unlimited feastings at 
Christmas. Henry the Fifth, during the 
lengthy siege of Rouen, would not let the 
day pass unheeded ; but ceased hostilities, 
and made it known by heralds that all of 
the enemy’s force, who would come to the 
English camp, should be well fed at his 
expense. And again, at the siege of 
Orleans, a cessation of hostilities was 
requested that the day might be devoted 
to merriment and pleasure. A curious 
edict, dated 1461, forbade all diceing or 
playing at cards, except at Christmas, 
among the people. 

On Saint Stephen’s Day, the twenty- 
sixth of December, in Ireland, the wren 
was formerly hunted by men and boys, 
they singing the while this verse : 

The wren, the wren, 
The king of all birds, 
On Saint Stephen’s Day 
Was caught in the furze. 
Though he is small 
His family’s great, 
Out with your money, 
And give us a trate. 


I have not been able to trace the origin 





of this custom, so far as Ireland is concerned, 
beyond the fact that it is connected with 
fairy legends somewhat similar to that of 
the Isle of Man, where wrens are regularly 
hunted on Saint Stephen’s Day. There is 
a tradition that when Saint Stephen was 
lying in prison, under sentence of death, 
he nearly escaped from his keepers, and 
would have entirely succeeded but that a 
wren flew on the face of one of them and 
woke him. 

On this day it was also formerly the cruel 
custom to sweat and bleed horses by gallop- 
ing and rushing them over hedgesand ditches 
and frequently bleeding them, in order to 
prevent their having any disorders during 
the ensuing year. Bishop Kennett says, that 
in the West of England, when the women 
put their bread into the oven they make 
use of this prayer : 

Pray God and Saint Stephem 
Send a just batch and an oven. 

Throughout Cape Finisterre, the peasants 
make a point of never eating cabbage on 
St. Stephen’s Day, because, as they allege, 
the martyr concealed himself from his 
persecutors in a field of cabbages. 

The next holiday is a more modern one, 
Boxing Day, held on the first week day 
after Christmas Day. The origin of “box- 
ing” is derived from the custom that for- 
merly prevailed of carrying from door to 
door a box for the purpose of collecting 
small presents ; and a poet of the period in 
which the custom was in vogue (Gay), thus 
refers to it: 

When time comes round, a Christmas Box they 
Pe ye day makes them rich for all the year. 

The practice of thus collecting alms is 
supposed to have arisen from a custom of 
sailors who left a box for each ship in 
charge of the priests, who offered up 
prayers for the safety of the said vessels. 
These boxes contained money or articles of 
value, and were opened at Christmas— 
thus the phrase “Box money, or money 
to supply the priest’s box.” The poorer 
people begged of their richer neighbours, 
to be enabled to contribute their share of 
box money. Thus the formula of boxing 
still continues, and in many places we 
have the Christmas waits and carol singers, 
the dustmen and the public workers, regu- 
larly turning up to seek their box-money. 
In the British Museum are specimens of 
“Tbrift Boxes,” small and wide bottles 
with imitation stoppers, from three to four 
inches in height, made of thin clay, the 
upper part covered with green glaze. On 
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one side is a slit for the introduction of 
money, of which they were intended as 
the depositories ; and as the small presents 
were collected at Christmas in these money- 
pots, they came to be called ‘“ Christmas 
Boxes,” and thus gave the name to the 
present itself. My researches, however, into 
the origin of the Christmas Box lead me to 
the conclusion that it originally came from 
Germany, along with the Christmas Tree 
and many another pleasant custom. 

Innocents’ Day, or Childermass (De- 
cember the twenty-eighth), is an ancient 
festival of the Roman Catholic Church, 
celebrated with great pomp in memory 
of the slaughter of the Innocents’. In 
the Greek Church it is observed one day 
later. Wither says, “In honour of the 
Almighty’s providence, the Church cele- 
brated this day, to put us in mind also 
how vainly the devil and his members 
rage against God’s decree, and that the 
cruel slaughter of those poor infants 
may never be forgotten ; which, in a large 
sense, may be called a martyrdom; as 
in the generality of the cause (being for 
Christ), and in the passion of the body, 
though not in the intention of the mind.” 
It was considered very unlucky to marry 
or begin any work on this day. 





THACKERAY’S BRIGHTON. 


THE popular impression that George the 
Fourth was the founder of Brighton is not 
strictly correct ; for before the days of the 
gay Prince the town had acquired a con- 
siderable reputation as a health resort, 
with its recognised season, its chalybeate 
springs, its bathing- machines, and its 
fashionable physicians. But, though not 
the founder, Prince George may fairly be 
regarded as the discoverer of Brighton ; 
for there can be no doubt that the extra- 
ordinary rapidity with which the little 
Sussex bathing resort blossomed forth into 
the queen of watering-places, was due 
much more to the presence of Royalty 
than to the skill of the local physicians ; 
more to the artificial beauties of the Pa- 
vilion than to the natural attractions of 
the barren cliff. Hence George the Fourth 
may claim to be the patron, if not the 
patron saint, of Brighton. 

Specially associated, then, as the town is 
with George the Fourth, it is only natural 
that it should be a conspicuous feature in 
the dramas of the great novelist who has 
made a _-epecial study of the Georgian 
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period ; and it is no doubt to this associa- 
tion, combined with a personal familiarity 
with, and affection for, the place, that we 
owe the various little Brighton scenes 
which are to be found in the works of 
Thackeray. 

It is impossible for any reader of 
Thackeray to spend many hours in 
Brighton without having some passage 
from his writings recalled to mind. At 
every turn we recognise some scene which 
his graphic pen has depicted, or some 
locality haunted by his characters. 
Thackeray himself speaks of George the 
Fourth as the inventor of Brighton ; but 
we need not be too captious about this 
phrase. We may take it in its original 
sense ; or we may look upon the Prince as 
the second founder of the town; but, at 
any rate, let us give the Prince his due, 
and feel grateful to him, as Thackeray 
says we ought to feel, “for inventing 
Brighton.” 

It has been alleged against Brighton 
that it is too modern a town to have any 
antiquarian objects of interest. But, at 
any rate, it may claim exemption from the 
imputation of being “ nouveau riche ;” for 
it essentially belongs to a period fast 
receding into the distant past; and some- 
thing of the pathetic interest belonging to 
more ancient towns is suggested by the 
sight of certain localities—once the very 
centre of fashionable life, but now almost 
deserted, or haunted only by the ghosts of 
by-gone visitors such as the Countess of 
Kew, Colonel Newcome, and Miss Crawley. 
The Pavilion might this year have cele- 
brated its centenary ; the Chain Pier has 
seen two generations pass away ; and the 
Ship Inn traces its existence back into 
the distance of the seventeenth century. 
Even since the publication of Thackeray’s 
“Vanity Fair” — the early numbers of 
which were written at the Ship—a gene- 
ration has passed away ; and during this 
time the population has doubled, new dis- 
tricts have sprung up, and new localities 
have become centres of fashion. But amid 
the changes which lapse of time and the 
fickleness of fashion have brought about, 
the characteristic features of the place 
remain unchanged, and the visitor of 
to-day cannot fail to be struck by the 
vivid touches of such a description as the 
following : 

« That beautiful prospect of bow windows 
on one side and the blue sea on the other 
which Brighten affords to the traveller! 
Sometimes it is towards the ocean—smiling 
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with countless dimples, speckled with 
white sails, with a hundred bathing-ma- 
chines kissing the skirt of his blue garment 
—that the Londoner locks enraptured ; 
sometimes, on the contrary, a lover of 
human nature rather than of prospects of 
any kind, it is towards the bow windows 
that he turns, and that swarm of human 
life that they exhibit. From one issue 
the notes of a piano, which a young lady 
in ringlets practises six hours daily, to the 
delight of the fellow-lodgers ; at another, 
lovely Polly, the nursemaid, may be seen 
dandling Master Omnium in her arms, 
whilst Jacob, his papa, is beheld eating 
prawns and devouring the ‘Times’ for 
breakfast at the window below. Yonder 
are the Misses Leery, who are looking out 
for the young cfficers of the Heavies, who 
are pretty sure to be pacing the cliff; or 
again, it is a City man, with a nautical 
turn, and a telescope the size of a six- 
pounder, who has his instrument pointed 
seawards, so as to command every pleasure- 
boat, herring-boat, or bathing-machine that 
comes to, or quits,theshore. But have we 
any leisure for a description of Brighton 1— 
for Brighton, a clean Naples with genteel 
lazzaroni ; for Brighton, that always looks 
brisk, gay, and gaudy, like a harlequin’s 
jacket; for Brighton, which used to be 
seven hours distant from London at the 
time of cur story; which is now only a 
hundred minutes off; and which may ap- 
proach who knows how much uearer, 
unless Joinville comes and untimely bom- 
bards it.” 

As we walk along the cliff between the 
“beautiful prospect of bow windows” 
(still conspicuous among the more imposing 
frontages of mcdern times) and the blue 
sea (still ‘smiling with countless dimples, 
and speckled with white sails”), there rise 
irresistibly before the mind’s eye some of 
the old-world characters whom Thackeray 
has associated with the brisk, gay, gaudy 
scene before us. Lounging along the cliff, 
we may see, in imagination, three young 
men of the period of good King George 
—a large young dandy, six feet high; a 
good-looking young cfficer, with a jaunty 
air and enormous black whiskers ; and a fat, 
flabby gentleman, more military in attire 
than his military companions, with clank- 
ing bootspurs, and frock-coat ornamented 
with frogs, knobs, black buttons, and 
meandering embroidery. ‘ What shall we 
do, boys, till the Jadies return?” asks the 
mcst splendid of these bucks. Then follows 
a discussion of the respective attractions of 





a game at billiards, the inspection of some 
new horses that Snvffles has just bought 
at Lewes fair, or the consumption of ices 
at Dutton’s; till at length the last re- 
source of watering-place loungers occurs to 
them, and off they march to the coach-office 
to see what new arrivals the “ Lightning ” 
coach may bring. Perhaps ro introduction 
is necessary ; but, for form’s sake, let us 
present the trio by name : Captain Rawdon 
Crawley, guardsmen and gambler, but 
chiefly notable as the husband of Mrs. 
Becky Crawley, née Sharp; Captain 
George Osborne, who is spending his brief 
honeymoon at the Ship with the gentle 
Amelia; and Joseph Sedley, who, when 
not too much occupied with the care of 
his liver, acts as collector at Boggley 
Wollab, From the coach steps down an- 
other familiar figure— Major Dobbin, bring- 
ing the thrilling news that the troops are 
under marching orders for Belgium—and 
Waterloo. 

Within a few stones’ throw of the Ship 
were the lodgings of the wealthy Miss 
Crawley. Here, under the careful atten- 
tions of the avaricious, managing, domi- 
neering Mrs. Bute, the dear invalid 
was brought almost to death’s door—so 
low, in fact, that, as her maid pathetically 
expressed it, ‘‘She have no spirit left in 
her; she haven’t called me a fool these 
three weeks.” Here the old lady is 
visited by her odious, hypocritical, success- 
ful nephew, Mr. Pitt Crawley; by the 
gentle Lady Jane Sheepshanks; and by 
that formidable philanthropist, the Countess 
of Southdown, who visits the invalid, 
armed with tracts, and benevolently deter- 
mined to provide for her physical and 
spiritual welfare, by removing her from 
the care of that dangerous and ignorant 
practitioner, Mr, Creamer, and by bringing 
her under the pious ministrations of that 
awakening man, the Rev. Bartholomew 
Irons. Here, too, we are introduced to 
that interesting youth, Jim Crawley, the 
loutish Oxford undergraduate, who, as his 
father boasted, had had the advantages of a 
University education, and had been plucked 
only twice. Sent as ambassador to keep 
on good terms with his aunt and her 
seventy thousand pounds, this young gentle- 
man arrives by coach, with his favourite 
bull-dog, Towzer, in company with the 
Tutbury Pet, who is travelling to Brighton 
to engage in the prize-ring with the Rot- 
tingdean Fibber. 

Another of the localities haunted by 
Thackeray’s characters—the Chain Pier— 
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has suffered sad reverses from the fickle- 
ness of fashion. Formerly a wonder of 
engineering skill—Faraday, by the way, 
mentions it as the one thing worth seeing 
in Brighton—it now has its rivals at every 
watering-place of note, and is completely 
overshadowed by its more fashionable 
neighbour, the West Pier. But one al- 
most fancies one sees the gay scene, and 
feels the fresh breezes as one reads 
Thackeray’s vivid description : 

“The Chain Pier, as everyone knows, 
runs intrepidly into the sea, which some- 
times, in fine weather, bathes its feet with 
laughing wavelets, and anon, on stormy 
days, dashes over its sides with roaring 
foam. Here, for the sum of twopence, you 
can go out to sea and pace this vast deck 
without need of a steward with a basin 
You can watch the sun setting in splendour 
over Worthing, or illuminating with its 
rising the ups and downs of Rottingdean. 
You see the citizen with his family in- 
veigled into the shallops of the mercenary 
native mariner, and fancy that the motion 
cannot be pleasant ; and how the hirer of 
the boat, ‘‘otium et oppidi laudans rura 
sui,” haply sighs for ease, and prefers 
Richmond or Hampstead. You behold a 
hundred bathing- machines put to sea. 
Along the rippled sands—stay, are they 
rippled sands or shingly beach ?—the 
prawn-boy seeks the delicious material of 
your breakfast. Breakfast—meal in London 
almost unknown, greedily devoured in 
Brighton! In yon vessels now nearing the 
shore, the sleepless mariner has ventured 
forth to seize the delicate whiting, the 
greedy and foolish mackerel, and the 
homely sole. Hark to the twanging horn ! 
It is the early coach going out to London. 
Your eye follows it, and rests on the pinna- 
cles built by the beloved George. See the 
worn-out London “roué” pacing the pier, 
inhaling the sea-air, and casting furtive 
glances under the bonnets of the pretty 
girls who trot here before lessons! Mark 
the bilious lawyer, escaped for the day from 
Pump Court, and sniffiog the fresh breezes 
before he goes back to breakfast, and the 
bag full of briefs at the Albion! See that 
pretty string of prattling school-girls, from 
the chubby-cheeked, flaxen-headed, little 
maiden just toddling by the side of the 
second teacher, to the arch damsel of 
fifteen, giggling and conscious of her 
beauty, whom Miss Griffin, the stern head- 
governess, awfully reproves! See Tomp- 
kins, with a telescope and marine jacket ; 
young Nathan and young Abrams, already 





bedizened in jewellery, and rivalling the 
sun in oriental splendor; yonder poor 
invalid crawling along in her chair; yonder 
jolly fat lady examining the Brighton 
pebbles (I actually once saw a lady buy 
one), and her children wondering at the 
sticking-plaister portraits with gold hair, 
and gold stocks, and prodigious high-heeled 
boots, miracles of art and cheap at seven 
and sixpence.” 

This is the scene of Philip Firmin’s 
rencontre with his fiancée Agnes, and her 
new lover. Proceeding down “‘the steps, 
under which the waves shimmer greenly, 
and into quite a quiet corner just over the 
water, whence you may command a most 
beautiful view of the sea, the shore, the 
Marine Parade, and the Albion Hotel,” he 
finds his faithless Agnes and her favoured 
suitor deeply engaged in conversation, the 
subject of which was nothing less romantic 
than pug-dogs. 

Even Brighton is not always bright and 
gay, and those who have encountered a 
‘‘ brave north-easter ” there, will appreciate 
Thackeray’s allusion to “ that fine, cutting, 
east wind, which blows so liberally along 
the Brighton cliffs.” 

Was it the influence of this cutting east 
wind, or the boredom of some inconvenient 
acquaintance, that inspired Thackeray to 
speak so feelingly of the one fault in 
Brighton? “It is too near London... .. 
Was ever such a tohu-bohu of people as 
assembles there? You can’t be tranquil if © 
you will. Organs pipe and scream without 
cease at your windows. Your name is put 
down in the papers when you arrive; and 
everybody meets everybody ever so many 
times a day.” The grumble about “ in- 
convenient acquaintance’ and the “ in- 
sidious London fog,” doubtless, merely 
expresses some momentary irritation ; for 
Thackeray’s recently-published letters show 
how strong his liking for Brighton really 
was, 

For fashionable personages, of course, the 
decrees of Society determine the proper time 
for visiting Brighton; and perhaps Society 
has not selected a bad time. But persons 
who, from the humbleness of their station, 
or from the peculiar independence of their 
characters, can take their pleasure when it 
pleases them, will find that Brighton has 
some special attractions at a less popular 
time. Such, at any rate, was the opinion 
of the haughty old Dowager Countess of 
Kew, who used to set conventions at defi- 
ance, and remove thither when the London 
season was at its height, on the ground 
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that in the spring ‘‘ the crowd of bourgeois 
has not invaded Brighton; the drive is 
not blocked up by flys; and you can take 
the air in your chair upon the Chain Pier, 
without being stifled by the cigars of odious 
shop boys from London.” Taking the air 
on the Chain Pier seems rather a tame 
amusement for the scheming old Dowager ; 
but then she had the constant occupation 
of tyrannizing over her family and listening 
to the scandal which her medical attendant 
supplied in proper doses for her entertain- 
ment. 

To the modern visitor the Steyne has 
a somewhat faded appearance—-solid and 
respectable rather than gay and fashion- 
able ; but in the early days of Brighton’s 
prosperity it was the very centre of fashion- 
able life. Here might be seen, on the 
promenade, Lord Chancellor Thurlow, Sir 
Philip Francis, Foote the actor, Philip 
Egalité, the Duke of Clarence, and the 
Prince himself, with all the other cele- 
brities of the period who flocked down to 
Brighton. 

Here—among the “ mansions with bow 
windows in front, bulging out with gentle 
prominences and ornamented with neat 
verandahs, from which you can behold the 
tide of humankind as it flows up and down 
the Steyne, and that blue ocean over which 
Britain is said to rule, stretching brightly 
away Eastward and Westward ”—honest 
Miss Honeyman lived and prospered, to 
the envy and annoyanceof her neighbours— 
Mrs. Bugsby, whose visitors but too fre- 
quently departed after the very first night ; 
and Mrs. Cribb, who “still went cutting 
pounds and pounds of meat off the lodgers’ 
jints” ; and Mr. Gawler, with his fly-blown 
card constantly in his window. Here 
might be seen the arrival of Lady Anne 
Newcome, with her two carriages, two 
maids, three children, and ‘‘man ’hout a 
livery”; and here, on another occasion, 
arrives the brave old Colonel, when he 
rushes down to Brighton to make the 
acquaintance of the good lady who had 
won his gratitude by her kindness to 
Clive. 

But we have given reminiscences enough. 
When absent from Brighton it is pleasant 
to recall the lively scenes as they are pre- 
sented in Thackeray’s pages; and when 
these happy haunts are actually present 
before our eyes, it is inevitable that 
imagination should wander back and 
memory recall the old-world characters 
= which the great novelist has peopled 
them. 





A WIFE, AND A FRIEND. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I. 


Dear is the welcome guest to the Frisian wife when 
the vessel strands. 

The ship is come, and her husband to his home, her 
own provider. 

And she welcomes him in, washes his weedy gar- 
ment, and clothes him anew : 

It is pleasant on shore to him whom his love awaits. 

The Song of Beowulf. 

Max SIMMOND had not come so far, nor 
been absent from home so long, as Beowulf’s 
seafarer. He had only been spending a 
long November day toiling round his farm 
in the mud, but, as he stood on the 
wooden bridge over the swift, rain-swollen 
river, he was filled with just the same 
spirit of home-worship. Always, at the 
end of every day’s work, when he saw that 
light, there came over him a deep feeling 
of gladness and reverence. He did not 
quite understand it, but he enjoyed it. A 
vague memory rose of the tones of the 
organ as it had sounded in the little sunlit 
church when Muriel and he were married. 
It was as if he had heard Muriel singing 
through the darkness; or, as if she had been 
able to stretch out her hand through the 
distance to touch him, as if in the bright- 
ness of that light he could see at once all 
the beauty, and hope, and content of his 
home. 

Max Simmond wes a big, fair-haired, 
quiet-voiced man, palpably a descendant of 
the old Saxon settlers, one of the steadfast, 
patient, home-loving race—only through 
time, and peace, and the soft climate of the 
inland valleys, the former fierceness had 
died out, and only the strength and sweet- 
ness remained, as it remained in the strange, 
wild air he was whistling, once, perhaps, a 
fierce war-song, now softened and mellowed 
till it seemed like a dream of battles and 
conquests long ago. 

Max Simmond had not, perhaps, much 
individual character. He was neither bril- 
liant nor heroic ; his virtues were chiefly 
negative. He was brave, because it would 
not have occurred to him, under any cir- 
cumstances, that there was anything to be 
afraid of ; truthful, half from lack of 
imagination, half because he could not 
have realised any motive for lying. He 
would have been a good husband under 
any circumstances ; but married to Muriel! 
why, he gave the whole strength of his 
nature to trying to satisfy her! And she 
was satisfied, and that, of course, proved 
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her goodness and sweetness, and made 
him the happiest man in the whole world. 

He stopped again at his own gate to 
remove the cartridges from his gun. 
Muriel liked him to carry a gun when he 
went round the farm, not that there was 
much likelihood of his shooting anything, 
but she thought the gun looked well. It 
was a distinct mark of caste, and showed 
the land he farmed was his own. 

Max entered the house by the back door, 
as he always did in muddy weather, and he 
took off his boots in the back entry, as 
became a docile and well-taught husband. 
He felt for his slippers in the accustomed 
place, but, not finding them there, hung up 
= ulster and went forward into the 

all. 

Through an open door Max could see 
his graceful, sweet-voiced wife, and he 
paused again, as he always did, to enjoy a 
moment of unexpressed thankfulness for 
her, a sort of mental ‘‘Grace before Muriel ;” 
then he saw she was not alone. His 
own old friend, his one chosen chum, 
Philip May, who had been abroad nearly 
two years, was with her. 

Max was dashing forward with eager 
words of welcome, when he remembered 
that Muriel would certainly be annoyed 
if he entered the room in his stockings, 
when she had a visitor. At that moment 
Muriel’s voice, musical, and reproachful— 
tender almost-—floated out to him. 

“ How can you blame me, Philip? You 
had left me in anger. You had said you 
would never see me again.” 

“But I took all that back; I begged 
your forgiveness for what I had said. In 
the letter I wrote you I implored you to 
forget it, and to remember only how I 
loved you, and that you had given me 
your promise.” 

“Tn the letter you wrote me ?” 

“Yes—the night I sailed. I said all that 
and more. Max was seeing me off; I gave 
the letter to him because it would reach 
you sooner so. Muriel, why do you look 
like that? Have you nothing to say? 
Muriel, is it possible that Max did not give 
you my letter +” 

A moment before Max had been about 
to make his presence known; now he 
stood waiting, for it was Muriel’s right to 
answer that question. 

There was a moment’s intense silence ; 
thep he heard his friend’s voice again—in 
amazed, half-incredulous doubt: 

“Max! dear old Max! Muriel, it can’t 
be so. There’s not a true man on the face 





of the earth if Max is false. Muriel, 
you would defend him if it were possible. 
No, don’t speak. I see. My one friend 
has betrayed me. I would have trusted 
Max with my life. I did trust him with 
more than my life, when I gave him that 
letter.” 

Max listened with a terrible eagerness 
he would not understand. Of course 
Muriel would speak now. She only waited 
to collect herself. Ina moment she would 
speak, and would clear him from that 
horrible charge with indignant contempt. 
Nothing could be more certain than that. 

But Philip spoke again—fiercely and 
passionately this time : 

“T understand. It was not your fault. 
You thought I had given you up in my 
insane anger, and you let yourself be per- 
suaded to marry him in despair. Muriel, 
my poor darling, we have been betrayed ; 
but by Heaven, Max Simmond shall repent 
it. Liar! Thief! Muriel, you belong to 
me, and he has stolen you. I will wait 
till he comes home, and he shall answer 
for it.” 

Philip May broke into incoherent threats 
of vengeance, and Max listened and 
waited. 

Surely, surely, Muriel would speak now, 
he knew she would. He held his breath 
and waited. 

Yes—her dear, sweet voice sounded 
distinct and eager : 

“Philip, dear friend, for my sake—yes, 
for my sake—meet him in peace ; he is so 
good, so kind to me.” 

Max heard no more. He did not care 
for the answer. What did it matter? 
What did anything in the world matter 
after that? His friend might murder him 
as he had threatened, if he would. His 
wife had done worse. 

He turned from the lighted hall, and, 
going out again, wandered aimlessly down 
the dark road, trying to understand what 
he had heard and seen. 

He had heard his friend accuse him of a 
cruel treachery, and his wife had not denied 
the charge. She had actually confirmed it 
by her answer. He had seen her sweet 
face raised in tender pleading that he 
might be forgiven a fault, which she knew 
the whole forces of the universe could not 
have moved him to commit. 

He knew what the discussion was about. 
Philip and Muriel had been friends before 
he had met her. He had often wondered, 
when first he had seen them together, if 
they cared for each other; but he had 
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never asked, because he was not given to 
asking questions, and, besides, he had told 
himself that, if Philip May ever wanted 
him to know anything, he told it freely. 
Then Philip had been obliged to go to 
Japan on sudden business, and Max had 
seen him on board the ship. At the last 
moment Philip had given him a letter for 
Muriel, and he had taken it to her the 
same evening. Mariel, with some pretty 
jest about even girls having business letters 
sometimes, which must be attended to, 
had read it in his presence, first asking 
his permission, like the gracious gentle- 
woman she was. Then she had thrown 
it on the fire, saying there was nothing 
in it, At that he bad summoned all his 
courage, and begged her to tell him if there 
was anything between her and Philip, 
because he had loved her from the first 
moment he had seen her; but had kept 
silence because he did not want to disturb 
her or Philip in their happiness, and that 
he should love her till he died, because 
he could not help it, and would not if he 
could. 

Then she had put her sweet white hands 
in his, and had told him that she loved 
only him, and he had asked her if she 
were sure, and she had laughed a little, 
and said, “‘ Very sure—she never had loved, 
never could love, anyone but him ;” and 
she had laid her dear, graceful head on his 
breast, and made him promise he would be 
very good to her, because she could not 
bear to be scolded. Afterwards he had 
found two or three glistening, wavy hairs 
on his coat, and had treasured them ever 
since, in memory of the first time her head 
had lain on his breast. 

It had lain there so often since. She 
had spoken the like pleading words so 
often ; not lately, but when first they were 
married, if things went wrong in the house, 
or if she had been a little impatient or 
petulant. Afterwards she had ceased to 
fear scolding, because everything she did 
satisfied him, everything she said delighted 
him. 

Max found himself on the bridge again, 
looking at the far-off light. All the joyful 
content in the completeness of his life 
seemed so far away in the past that he 
could scarcely believe in it. The memory 
of the time, when but a little child, he had 
wept over the death of his mother, did not 
seem so lost in the past as the days when 
he believed in Muriel. He found himself 
almost in tears as he thought of his mother ; 
but the loss of Muriel was as far off as the 





memory of half-forgotten dreams, But 
Muriel was waiting for him, he could see 
her shadow cross and recross the light, yet 
she was as hopelessly lost to him as if she 
had lain beneath the rushing waters of the 
river below him. 

He remembered, in one of those books 
his wife had been in the habit of reading to 
him, or making him read to her in the 
evenings, because she wanted to improve 
his mind, and to have her husband as well 
read as herself—he liked it best when she 
read, because then he could look at her 
and see all the strange lights on the waves 
of her hair, and watch her eyes brighten or 
her lips tremble in sympathy with the story ; 
sometimes she would let the book fall on 
her knees and begin to talk about it, and 
her words were always so much wiser than 
the prose, so much more poetic than the 
poetry. Well, he remembered one poem 
about a sea-maiden, who had fallen in love 
with a youth who was swimming some- 
where—he had forgotten the story—-but 
the sea-maiden had flung her arms round 
the youth and had borne him in love and 
triumph to her cave, only to find him dead. 
Max remembered he had asked Muriel not 
to go on reading, because the idea was too 
horrible ; and yet he bad not half under- 
stood it then. He understood it now ; he 
knew how it felt to think one’s arms held 
all love and all happiness, and to find one’s 
self only clasping a dead thing. 

The light still shone out, bright and 
clear. The sight of his roof-tree in flames 
would have spoken less to him of ruin and 
desolation, for that light told him that he 
must go home and tell his wife what he 
had heard, and then their life would be 
ended. There could be no hope, no future 
after that. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Max! Is that you, at last? Oh, my 
dear old boy, how late you are! And 
how wet! You bad boy, you had not 
your ulster. Dut I can’t scold, I am so 
glad to see you; I have really been quite 
anxious,” 

Muriel held up her face for her usual 
kiss, and he kissed her, because—he said 
to himself—it was for the last time; but 
he knew in his heart that he could no 
more have refused than he could have 
struck her. 

Then she told him that he would find 
dry clothes by the fire in his room, and he 
must be very quick, because dioner had 
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been waiting so long, and, besides, there 
was a pleasant surprise awaiting him. 

Then Philip came into the hall And 
here was a new trouble—for Philip believed 
him to be a false frisnd, a scheming lover, 
and must always believe so—for he would 
never defend himself at the cost of Muriel’s 
shame. He felt as bitterly humiliated as if 
there had been cause for such a belief; he 
scarcely dared to hold out his hand; he 
saw all the colour leave Philip May’s face 
in the effort of self-control ; he saw the 
contempt in his eyes, and felt him shrink 
as their hands touched, and Max knew he 
had lost his friend for ever. 

Somehow the evening passed. It be- 
wildered Max that the other two bore it 
so well. How could Philip sit at table 
with such a one as he believed his host to 
be. “ Philip—dear friend—for my sake, 
for my sake.” Ah, yes! that made it 
easy, of course, 

So Philip talked about Japan, where he 
had spent the last two years; about tea- 
growing and Japanese art. And Muriel 
listened, and laughed, and was interested ; 
and all the while it seemed to Max as 
horrible as jests, and laughter, and happy, 
careless speech, in the presence of death. 

At last the evening was over. Max 
went to the door with his friend, and then 
came back to the room. 

Muriel was kneeling before the fire, 
holding her hands towards it; the red 
light shone through them, making the 
fingers half-transparent. She was singing 
softly as he entered. 

Let him look, let him listen for one 
moment ; let him see her sweet face, fair 
and untroubled, before he covered it with 
unutterable shame ; let him hear that dear 
voice sing, only once more before he heard 
it sobbing in vain repentance. 

She stopped singing. 

“T am glad Philip is gone, Max, though 
he is your friend, and very entertaining. 
We are happiest by ourselves, are we not, 
darling? But you look so tired to-night. 
Are you ill? Have you taken cold?” 

He had not known it would be so hard 
to speak. He seemed to have no words, 
no voice. She was beside him now, her soft 
hands in his, her head on his shoulder. 

“‘ Max, my dear old boy, what is wrong? 
Your hands are like ice ; you must be ill; 
or are you annoyed about anything ? Don’t 
mind it, dear, whatever it is. It is not 
about Mr. May, is it? Max, you can’t be 
—— I mean you don’t think anything 
foolish about him, do you?” 





“T am not jealous, if that is what you 
were going to say. I could not think any- 
thing ill of Philip, and it would go near to 
break my heart if I fancied he thought ill 
of me.” 

Would that make her speak? Would 
she ask in astonishment what he meant, and 
tell him indignantly that he had misheard, 
misunderstood ? Heaven grant she might ! 
No, with her face turned from him, but 
her hands in his, she answered lightly that 
no one could possibly think ill of her dear, 
perfect boy. 

So beautiful, so winning, so wonderfully 
sweet and lovable, so dear, so close to him, 
and yet, when he had spoken, heaven and 
hell would not be more apart than they 
would be. 

She went on trying like a child to coax 
him into cheerfulness, telling him he had 
certainly taken cold ; he must go to bed, 
and she would bring him some hot wine, 
and he might be a little ill fora day or two 
if he liked ; not enough to frighten her, 
only long enough to see what a nice nurse 
she would be. 

Then at last he could bear it no longer. 
He drew back from her and tried to speak ; 
he struggled with his voice; he caught 
his breath like a frightened child; he tried 
to look at her, but saw only her face as it 
had been raised in her false pleading to 
Philip May. Her voice was ringing in his 
ears, but he did not know if she said: “I 
love you, Max, only you;” or “Philip, dear 
friend, for my sake.” Then her voice 
changed to a scream, and servants came 
into the room, and were helping him up- 
stairs, while Muriel was crying and calling 
to someone to go for the doctor and run all 
the way, for her husband was very ill. 

Yes, Max was seriously ill. The strong- 
est man cannot stand motionless for an 
hour in the rain without suffering for it, 
even if he be in good spirits at the time. 
Though as Victor Hugo tells us, ‘‘ The 
happy lover cannot feel the cold, the fire 
in him defies, dries up the rain,” even the 
happy lover is apt to be the worse for the 
defying and drying process next day, and 
Max—his whole being deadened and un- 
nerved — had been thoroughly drenched 
that night on the bridge ; the result was a 
sharp attack of pleurisy, troublesome and 
tedious, but not dangerous. 

Illness was as new a sensation as misery 
to Max Simmond ; he had had no experi- 
ence of either one or the other. To a man 
ill for the first time it is an awful experi- 
ence to find that something stronger than 
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himself has seized his body and holds it 
helpless and passive ; to find the limbs 
obedient yesterday to his will, to-day own- 
ing allegiance only to the malady, and, to 
aman unused to sorrow, the presence of 
a great grief is bewildering and confound- 
ing. It was terrible to Max to find sorrow 
his master, not to be resisted, or evaded, 
or overcome; no more to be thrown off 
than was the bodily illness ; no more to be 
forgotten than the suffocating pain. For 
as the pain burned all day, was his last 
feeling as he slept, the first token of re- 
turning consciousness when he woke; so 
his new sorrow held on to his heart like a 
vampire, filled his mind until the last 
moment before sleep benumbed it, seized 
it the instant he woke, whispered to him 
while he dreamed, spoke to him even in 
the notes of the song Muriel sang half to 
herself as she went about the room, and 
stretched its dark bands between them 
when she stood and smiled at him, when 
she greeted him in the morning. 

Muriel had kept her word. She had 
shown him how sweet and tender a nurse 
she could be, cheerful, untiring, and skilful. 
She made the whole room bright and cosy 
with her musical voice, her pretty ways, 
and sweet, cool hands, 

Sometimes he lay awake for long hours, 
wondering what could have been her 
motive for slandering him. Not love of 
Philip May, for she had been engaged to 
him, according to what he had heard. 
They had quarrelled, and Philip had sent 
her an offer of reconciliation ; but she had 
thrown Philip’s letter contemptuously on 
the fire, saying there was nothing in it. 
She had chosen to marry him instead. 

Why had she denied receiving the letter ? 
Was it because she feared May’s reproaches ? 
She, who could not bear to be scolded! 
Then he remembered that Muriel had told 
him there had never been any engagement 
between her and Philip. Could it be that 
she feared lest Philip May, in his anger, 
might betray the fact that they had been 
engaged? Great Heaven! Could his wife 
have traduced him for so slight a cause as 
that ? Why, he would not have believed it. 
Would not have listened to one word 
against her from the dearest friend he had 
on earth. No lips, no voice but her own 
could have raised an instant’s doubt of her. 

Then, when he turned and saw her 
sleeping in the chair beside him, her face 
grown pale and weary with watching, he 
hated himself for knowing what he knew, 
and not speaking. He called himself a 





miserable coward, and said he was wrong- 
ing his wife by this weak silence. If he 
had a charge against her, she had a right 
to know it. (There was some comfort in 
that thought. If he were wrong, too, that 
would put them more on an equality. 
She would not be so utterly ashamed if she 
had some counter-accusation against him.) 
Yes, he must speak, in justice to his wife; 
but not now, while he was so ill, he had no 
strength now, no self-command—he might 
break down, and sob like a child—and when 
he spoke, it must be as a man, as a judge. 

Would she ask his forgiveness, he 
wondered. What must he say to that? 
It was not a matter for forgiveness ; he 
was not angry with her. If he had found 
his beautiful wife had some hideous and 
loathsome disease, he would not have been 
angry, he would only have pitied her 
with all his soul, and given his life, were it 
possible, to make her whole, and that was 
how he felt now, but the evil was incurable. 
Not his life—nor hers—could wash out 
the stain of that lie. And she had been to 
him as his life, and honour; he had 
thought her as true as the Word of God. 

Then her words “ Philip, dear friend, for 
my sake,” would ring in his ears, and for a 
moment he would see her face as he had 
seen it then; butif in his misery he let the 
slightest sound escape his lips, Muriel 
would wake and lay her cheek against his, 
and wonder when he was going to be well 
again, and say he was her dear, brave boy 
to lie there so quiet and patient, when he 
was in such pain, and he would answer her 
carelessly, and turn away, wishing wearily 
that his illness had been dangerous so that 
he might have died—and been spared the 
telling of what he knew. 

So the time passed, and Max recovered 
slowly. At last he could come downstairs, 
and see his head workman, and listen to 
reports of what had taken place during his 
illness. 

Philip May called and congratulated him 
on his recovery, coldly at first, and then 
almost as warmly and cordially as in the 
old days. 

Max understood that he had been for- 
given, for Muriel’s sake, and the thought 
was unspeakably bitter. 

After a few more days Max went about 
his work again, took up his life just where 
he had laid it down ; worked, overlooked, 
bought and sold, and planned just as 
formerly, but found that his trouble had 
become a part of himself, no more to be 
cast off, than his identity. 
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Possibly to every third man one meets 
in the street, such sorrow is an old story ; 
but it was utterly new and strange to Max 
Simmond. 

Sometimes the thought would seize him 
that there might be some explanation of 
what he had heard; that Muriel, by some 
miracle, would sweep away all this misery, 
and stand before him his true wife once 
more, and he would kneel at her feet, and 
implore her pardon, and she would forgive 
him, for he had loved her so dearly, had 
suffered so bitterly, and then they would be 
as perfectly happy as before. 

At such times he would hurry home with 
eager words on his lips, only to be struck 
dumb in her presence, and know that even 
that faint hope was so dear to him that he 
dare not risk the loss of it. 





SOME LONDON RIOTS. 





A GENERAL frost and discouragement 
came with the opening of the eighteenth 
century upon English life. People who 
had hitherto earned their bread easily, 
with something to spare, now found the 
task difficult, and those on the edge of 
destitution fell fairly over the border. 
London now began to feel the pinch of 
poverty, and to stir uneasily under the 
infliction. A growing discontent showed 
itself in many curious fashions. 

There was nothing, for instance, in the 
personal character of Dr. Sacheverell, or 
in his sermons either, with their unpalat- 
able doctrines of non-resistance, to excite 
popular enthusiasm. But the mob joined 
gaily enough in the demonstrations in his 
honour, and amused themselves in wreck- 
ing the meeting- houses of London, in 
making bonfires of their contents, and in 
happily unsuccessful chase of the meeting- 
house ministers to crown the burning piles. 
Then, getting a little beyond the noisy 
fanatics who had led them on, the thoughts 
of the populace turned with affection in 
the direction of the Bank of England. The 
treasures of the Bank have always strongly 
excited the popular imagination. To get 
inside the Bank and have the chance of 
pocketing as much gold as you can carry, 
is a prospect which might have attractions 
even for the soberest of mortals. It is 
true that the money would soon be gone; 
but there is always the chance of being one 
of the first at the strong box. 

The directors of the Bank in their alarm 
applied to the Royal Council for troops to 





protect their treasure. ‘‘ Well,” said the 
council in effect — it was in the reign of 
good Queen Anne—‘‘ if Her Majesty should 
send away her Guards, what might become 
of Her Majesty’s royal self?” 

The Queen, who was not wanting in 
courage, determined, however, to run the 
risk, and, after some delay caused by the 
officer in command demanding a written 
order under the hand of a Secretary of 
State, away went the Guards to fight their 
way into the City. 

In Drury Lane—then one of the chief 
ways into the City from the west—one 
George Purchase, a broken trooper, held 
the pass with a handful of resolute men, 
fighting in sheer despair and because life 
was not worth having. But these were 
soon after overpowered, and the troops 
reached the Bank without further molesta- 
tion. The drums of the trained bands were 
heard, beating to arms all over the City ; 
but the mob made no further resistance, 
and dispersed more rapidly than it had 
assembled. 

Forty years later than the Sacheverell 
riots, the sailors were the first to break the 
peace. There was great distress among 
the shipping trade, which then was con- 
centrated about the Pool and the Tower. 
The sailors marched by the Strand in pro- 
cession towards Parliament House. They - 
were stopped by troops, and a great riot 
ensued. One of the sailors was afterwards 
executed at Tyburn, and the gallows was 
surrounded by a crowd of sympathising 
seamen. 

In 1768, again there was great distress 
among the poor ; provisions were dear and 
employment scarce, and cruel frosts aggra- 
vated the general suffering. The coal- 
heavers struck work and paraded the 
streets, the sailors from the docks joined 
in the demonstration. These last assem- 
bled in St. George’s Fields and marched to 
St. James’s Palace to interview the King. 
George, however, was politely “not at 
home.” 

On this occasion popular discontent found 
its watchword in “ Wilkes and Liberty ;” 
and, on the afternoon of the tenth of May, 
a great body of people assembled about the 
King’s Bench Prison, where John Wilkes 
was then confined, designing to escort their 
hero to the House of Commons. A general 
riot ensued ; the Act was read ; the justices 
were pelted with stones; the troops fired 
on the crowd; numbers were shot—how 
many was never known. Next day the 
populace began to break open distillers’ 
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shops and seize the liquors, and riot and 
drunkenness reigned supreme. The coal- 
heavers and the sailors fell out and fought 
out their quarrel in the streets. There 
was a general carmagnole of riot and de- 
bauchery, to be paid for afterwards in 
human lives. Many were hanged for 
rioting, others were sent to the plantations, 
where, perhaps, they fared better than at 
home, 

But the great and matchless disturbances 
of the century —never destined, let us 
hope, to be matched in succeeding ages— 
were the Gordon riots. These had their 
origin in a regular and constitutional man- 
ner at a public meeting of the Protestant 
Association, held in the evening of the 
tenth of May, 1780, at the Coachmakers’ 
Hall, Noble Street, Cheapside. The hall 
still exists, between the Bell Tavern and 
the Royal Mail, both of them, no doubt, 
once houses of call for thirsty coachmakers. 
Here it was that the president of the asso- 
ciation, Lord George Gordon, proposed his 
famous resolution—that the whole body 
should meet in Saint George’s Fields on 
the following Friday, at ten in the morn- 
ing, to accompany their president to the 
House of Commons to deliver the Protes- 
tant Petition. A Relief Bill for the benefit 
of Roman Catholics—some of whose cruel 
disabilities it removed —had passed the 
House of Commons. This was bad enough; 
but it was proposed to extend the measure 
to Scotland, and that was enough to rouse 
the blood of the Gordons. 

Fifty thousand people assembled in Saint 
George’s Fields on that memorable Friday 
morning. They marched over London 
Bridge in tolerable order, six or eight in a 
rank, through Cornhill, Fleet Street, and 
the Strand. At the head of the procession 
rode the immense Petition, and banners, 
with anti-Catholic inscriptions, marked the 
several divisions of the crowd. At Charing 
Cross the procession was joined by an 
immense number on foot, on horseback, 
and in carriages ; and Whitehall, and all 
the approaches to the Houses of Parliament 
were filled with a dense, excited crowd. 
A large Scottish element in the crowd 
made the episcopal bench the object of 
especial ill-treatment. The Archbishop of 
York was first attacked; the Bishop of 
Lichfield had his gown torn; the wheels 
were taken off the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
carriage, and the Bishop himself ill-treated. 
The crowd filled the lobbies of the House, 
pressing against the folding doors in full 
sight of the Speaker in his spreading wig, 





and the gilded bauble on its time-honoured 
resting - place. The Foot Guards were 
marched down to protect the Legislature, 
and the mob then retreated from West- 
minster, and after demolishing a few 
Roman Catholic chapels, dispersed peace- 
ably to their homes. On the next day, 
Saturday, all was quiet, but on Sunday 
the mob assembled in Moorfields, and 
attacked a Roman Catholic chapel in Rope- 
maker’s Alley close by ; but were dispersed 
by the military. Next day more Roman 
Catholic chapels were destroyed, and the 
house of Sir George Saville, who had intro- 
duced the Relief Bill into the House of 
Commons, was attacked and gutted—this 
last, a phrase which perhaps dates from 
these times—for the fish-women of Billings- 
gate were especially active on the occasion, 
and emptied the house as cleanly as if it 
had been a herring. Still, there was no 
plundering so far; that is, everything was 
burnt and destroyed, and not purloined. 

The day appointed for considering the 
great petition now arrived. All the avail- 
able military forces were under arms ; but 
the mob had grown more wild and tumul- 
tuous from its long immunity, When it 
was known that the petition had been 
refused consideration by the Commons, 
popular fury reached its height. The 
religious fanatics, who had set the ball in 
motion, were unable any longer to control 
it; they retired from the scene, and the 
spirits of mischief and anarchy came to the 
front. Mr. Justice Hyde attempted to 
disperse the mob with a party of Horse 
Guards, but the Justice’s strategy was at 
fault, and the mob, in revenge, attacked 
his house in Lisle Street, and gutted it 
after the Billingsgate fashion. Then the 
mob marched down to Newgate, broke 
open the prison and burnt it with the 
sessions houses ; the whole an awful scene, 
as Dickens describes it in ‘“ Barnaby 
Rudge.” Dr. Samuel Johnson witnessed 
the affair, and wondered at the confidence 
and daring of the mob. 

Simultaneously, as it seems, a clean 
sweep was made of the public office in 
Bow Street, and of Sir John Fielding’s 
house adjoining, as well as of Justice 
Coxe’s house in Great Queen Street. The 
two prisons at Clerkenwell were thrown 
open and the prisoners released. Fleet 
Prison was also taken possession of, but the 
inmates begged hard not to be turned out 
so late at night, and the mob obligingly 
consented to put off firing the prison till 
the following afternoon. But many private 
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houses were sacked, “and the elegant 
mansion of Lord Mansfield, in Bloomsbury 
Square, was burnt to ashes.” In Lord 
Mansfield’s cellars the rioters, many of 
them, found their Capua. They broached 
his lordship’s casks, and emptied his lord- 
ship’s choicest bins; men and women 
reeled about in the last stages of intoxica- 
tion; the Guards came up, too late to 
prevent the mischief, and fired upon the 
rioters; six men were killed and one 
woman. But everywhere else the mob 
was in full possession of the town, and in 
honour of its success decreed a general 
illumination, an order which was almost 
universally complied with. 

During the whole of the next day London 
was still in the hands of the rioters; 
business was everywhere suspended ; con- 
tributions were levied ; free quarters were 
exacted; and the growth of a certain 
organisation was apparent, under leaders 
not wanting in skill and resolution. The 
avowed intentions of the rioters were to 
burn the remaining prisons, and to demolish 
the Bank, the Temple, Gray’s Inn, Lincoln’s 
Inn, the New River Head, the Royal 
Palaces, and Woolwich Arsenal. In the 
meantime everybody seemed to be in accord 
with the rioters. The doors and closed 
shutters were chalked with the words “ No 
Popery.” Blue flags and ribbons festooned 
the streets as if the whole city were “en 
{éte,” and nobody ventured abroad without 
first donning a blue cockade. But the 
actual results of the day’s proceedings 
were disappointing to the rioters. Two 
attacks upon the Bank of England were 
repulsed, and the Navy Pay Office in the 
City was successfully defended against the 
mob. 

Then the King’s proclamation appeared 
authorising the military to act everywhere 
on their own account, and it became known 
that a formidable force would march into 
London and attack the rioters on the 
following day. Universal terror reigned ; 
the citizens knew not whether most to dread 
the attack of the soldiers or of the mob. 
Already troops were drawn up about the 
Exchange and the Bank ; everywhere was 
heard the roll of drums; artillery was 
massed in the Parks; the Guards bivou- 
acked about the Royal Palaces. All shops 
were closed, and the approach of night was 
awaited in fearful suspense. It was 
expected that under cover of darkness 
the rioters, driven to bay, would lay the 
City in ashes. 

Darkness came on and the flames arose ! 





The King’s Bench and the Fleet were 
burning, the toll-gates on Blackfriars Bridge, 
and the new Bridewell. Flames burst from 
houses here and there ; through the streets 
sounded the shouts of rioters, volleys of 
musketry, and the crackling of flames ; 
while crowds rushed hither and thither 
bent on destruction ; and all was uproar, 
confusion, and dismay. But the most 
terrible scene of the night was at Lang- 
dale’s distillery in Holborn, which had been 
pillaged and fired by the mob. Liquor 
was handed round in pails, the drunk and 
the dying lay huddled together in the 
gutters; men and women encompassed in 
flames and drinking madly to the end. 
The insurrection seemed to drink itself to 
death, and perished in this mad orgie. 

When the morning broke, it was upon a 
city as if taken by storm, with smoking 
ruins everywhere, and soldiers posted at 
every corner and occupying every point of 
vantage. There was fighting still, and 
here and there some enthusiast held out 
with desperate courage, such as the chimney- 
sweep, who, from the roof of a house, 
rained tiles upon the heads of the soldiers, 
till a bullet pierced his brain and he fell. 
There was gold in his pocket, and he might 
easily have escaped and have lived a happy 
sweep to the end; but no, he was filled 
with the Berserker frenzy, and preferred to 
die fighting. 

On the following day business was again 
resumed, and the City assumed almost its 
usual. aspect, except for the twenty thou- 
sand soldiers that were quartered in and 
around it. From first to last about five 
hundred of the rioters had been killed in 
the streets, and the number of the wounded 
who can tell? ‘Trials followed, and some 
thirty prisoners were executed. But it is 
marvellous to relate, and very much to the 
credit of the English mob, that there is no 
record of anyone having met with a violent 
death at its hands. How different the 
event would have been in Paris under 
similar circumstances, the history of the 
subsequent Revolution may tell. 

After the Gordon riots, subsequent 
risings seem but tame and _ ineffective. 
Such as the O. P. riots of 1809, all about 
the rate of admission to Covent Garden 
Theatre; a gentlemanly riot this, and 
hardly within our scope. Then there were 
the Burdett riots soon after, when Sir 
Francis Burdett, the popular favourite, was 
sent to the Tower, in charge of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, and escorted by horse, 
foot, and artillery. The soldiers were 
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cheered by the populace, especially those 
who had just come home from the war in 
Spain. But as the military returned there 
was a disturbance, the troops fired, lives 
were lost, and many were wounded. We 
must not dwell upon election riots, for 
these were universal, but on the whole 
tolerably harmless. And although the 
exciting times of the Reform Bill of 1832 
were attended with some disturbances in 
London, and a tumultuous gathering was 
dispersed bythe Horse Guards in Piccadilly, 
yet public order was never reriously in 
danger. 

We must pass to the revolutionary epoch 
of 1848 for the next great scare to which 
London was subjected. The hero of the 
occasion was Mr. Feargus O’Connor, and 
the occasion itself was the presentation of 
a monster petition to Parliament in favour 
of the five points of the Radical Charter. 
There was to be a monster meeting on 
Kennington Common, to carry the petition 
to Westminster, all this rather ominously 
following the precedents of the Gordon 
riots. But the Government of the day 
were fully prepared, troops were massed 
in London, and artfully posted by the 
old Duke of Wellington, so as to be out 
of sight, but ready to act. ‘Then, in ad- 
dition to the ordinary police, the streets 
were occupied by a great force amounting 
to upwards of two hundred thousand special 
constables. All the world was sworn in, 
and, among other notables, it is said that 
the future Emperor of the French assumed 
the policeman’s baton. In the City the 
Bank was fortified and artillery was at 
hand, and the old Duke was in the saddle 
all day long—his well-known form seeming 
as a tower of strength, although old and 
worn. The processionists were certainly 
overawed, and the whole affair assumed a 
mild and milk-and-water aspect. 

It was not long after the Crimean War 
that some abortive Beer Bill brought the 
populace and police into collision in Hyde 
Park; and for long after, the right of 
meeting in Hyde Park, which is now 
virtually conceded to everybody, was a 
subject of contention. Most people re- 
collect the disturbances of 1866, when the 
Park was closed to demonstrators, and 
when the Park railings were plucked up 
and a few heads broken on either side. 
But those things happened in prosperous 
times, when work was plentiful; and dis- 
content was assuaged, and people bound 
over to keep the peace by good wages. 
The difficulties of the present situation are 





due to conditions not nearly so hopeful. 
Special constables are useful, as showing 
the strength of the attachment of whole 
classes to public order. But special relief 
should not be forgotten in the midst of 
special distress ; and it is surely the duty 
of a Government to adopt extraordinary 
measuresfor averting extraordinary distress, 
so as to place the honest working man out 
of the fear of being driven by want and 
distress to break up his home and throw 
his family on the parish and himself upon 
the streets. 


POOR FOLK. 


A STORY IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. 


By the Author of ‘‘ David Ward," “* The Story of @ Sorrow,” 
** A Dreadful Mésalliance,” ete. etc, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


MoTHER had told him to be good, he 
kept repeating to himself, as he sped to- 
wards the Docks, and he would be good, 
though in a different way from what she 
meant, because she did not know. 

“To bear with Tom cannot be right, 
Tom who is such a tyrant and coward, 
that if I were King I should put him in 
prison for all his life,” Gordon said to 
himself. ‘‘ But to go away to the gold land 
where I can grow rich and make a happy 
home for her, and take her away from Tom 
and everyone who is cruel to her; that is 
sure to be right. And if I am not her own 
son—and who knows whether I am or not, 
since Tom is such a liar—I shall be better 
than her own son, for I shall love her and 
be good to her.” ‘ 

His encounter with his persecutor had 
changed his vacillation into resolution, his 
doubt into determination. To throw off 
Tom’s yoke was right, so long as he 
remained faithful to Tom’s mother. 

And then to get away whither those 
outward-bound vessels went, to see the 
remote beautiful lands of which he had 
thought so often ; that swelled his heart and 
set his pulses throbbing in spite of himself. 

The early night was settling down darker, 
and the creeping fog was growing thicker in 
the streets. Pedestrians picked their way 
cautiously, or jostled each other blindly ; 
cab-drivers sent a warning of their ap- 
proach shrilly through the gloom, and the 
gas-lamps gave forth their light laboriously, 
as through sheets of horn. 

For once the Docks were almost deserted, 
though certain vessels were due to sail in 
an hour ; for what was the good of waiting 
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for the chance of seeing them off, when 
the keenest vision could not distinguish 
any object a yard away? Besides, the 
veriest tyro knew that no vessel would 
lift anchor in a fog. 

Gordon needed to have all his wits about 
him to discover where the ‘“‘ White Swan” 
lay ; her heavy sails furled dejectedly ; her 
lights burning dimly; and her crew ill- 
temperedly waiting for orders. 

The boy’s mind was quite made up now : 
for weal or woe, for good or evil, he was 
going away, and it is scarcely to be 
wondered at that faith in the good in store 
for him preponderated far over dread of an 
unknown evi], Father had told him to be 
sure to see Australia, and he was going to 
see it; that was all. 

Most ofthe passengers werealready aboard. 
Intending emigrants generally came from 
country districts, and looked upon the ship 
by which they were to travel as their one 
friend and refuge in the great city ; and, as 
a day here or there was of little moment to 
them, most of them had already sought their 
cabins and were doing their best to adapt 
themselves to their novel circumstances. 

As Gordon paced the wharf he felt both 
fevered and shivering. Was everyone 
aboard, or asleep, or dead? He was de- 
bating the possibility of flitting across un- 
noticed in the mist, without daring to run 
the risk, when a cab laden with luggage 
drove up, and a burly man with a wife and 
several children alighted. 

There was a little scrimmage before a 
porter could be discovered, and the smaller 
parcels were being apportioned among their 
owners for transfer on board, when Gordon 
approached and proffered his services. 

Childish as he looked he belonged to the 
place and knew its ways, and so was much 
better than nobody. He was, therefore, 
deputed to find men who would take charge 
of the large packing-cases, and when he 
brought these he was paid for his trouble. 
But it was not money Gordon wanted, it was 
a commission, and as he was insistent and 
the gentleman indifferent, he secured a port- 
manteau and bonnet-box and went on board. 

Half-an-hour later, when the owner went 
to count over his luggage, the portmanteau 
and bonnet-box were with the other things 
but the little fellow who had put them 
there was gone. Several people had 
seen him come aboard, and no doubt the 
mist was accountable that no one had seen 
him land again. 

There were many anxious minds among 
the passengers that night, for the greater 





portion of these were embarking on a new 
enterprise, fraught with danger and 
difficulty ; a few were returning to the 
home they had made for themselves, and 
these were depressed too—indeed it may be 
safely asserted that the only heart beating 
with rapturous, triumphant anticipation of 
joys to come, was that of a little stowaway. 

It was past midnight before the vessel 
weighed anchor; but ere that, Nature had 
been stronger than Gordon’s excitement, 
and, in spite of the unaccustomed noises 
in his ears, in spite of the cramped position 
in which he lay hidden, he was fast asleep. 

A sailor found him about dawn next 
morning, and reported his presence to the 
captain, and the captain ordered him a 
flogging first, because he had stolen a pas- 
sage, and breakfast afterwards because he 
was hungry. 

Stowaways in outward-bound ships are 
no great rarity, and, after a consciousness of 
their misdeeds has been impressed on them, 
work is generally found for them, with other 
accompaniments of doubtful quality. 

It was Gordon’s good fortune to impress 
the sailors. Indeed, his readiness and 
brightness made him a favourite with most 
people, and seamen are a not unkindly 
race, despite the cruel tales that reach us 
sometimes of life afloat. Nobody was dis- 
posed to be cruel to the little fellow, who 
was so ready to volunteer services of all 
kinds, from polishing the ship’s brasses to 
mending the clothing of the cook and 
cabin-boy ; and by-and-by certain privi- 
leges were allotted to him, notably free 
egress among the steerage passengers. 

It was more of Gordon’s rare luck that 
he found what sailors term his sea-legs the 
first day. It was quite odd to him how 
others could be pale and wretched with 
that life-giving smell in their nostrils, and 
the music of the waters in their ears. For 
his part, he was wild about the sea; pos- 
sibly had drawn from some unknown fore- 
father the passion that was in his blood. 
But for all that, when it was suggested to 
him that he should ship as cabin-boy on 
the return passage, and perhaps grow into 
an able seaman one day, he declined. He 
was bound for the land of gold and beauty, 
and meant to remain there. 

He had made friends among the steerage 
passengers quickly. An emigrant woman, 
with many children, ou their first voyage, 
helped him with a change of clothing ; 
and a depressed man, who was returning 
to the colony after a visit to the old home, 
that had evidently proved disappointing, 
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grew very fond of talking to him, Not 
that this man—Taylor by name—was fond 
of talking; he held himself aloof a good 
deal from everyone, having no interest in 
the homely hugger-mugger of the family 
parties, nor in the vaulting ambition of 
the single men going out to seek for 
fortune. He had himself been pretty suc- 
cessful; but he was middle-aged, disil- 
lusioned, and not very happy; and some- 
how no one appealed to him half so much 
as the forlorn little child going so cheer- 
fully towards the unknown. 

Before he had encountered Gordon he 
had kept almost always by himself, pacing 
the deck or leaning on the ship’s side to 
watch with sad eyes the long trail of foam 
in her wake; but when the bright-eyed little 
fellow appeared among the passengers, Taylor 
watched him instead. By-and-by he got to 
talking with him, and then he learned of 
the home he had abandoned, of mother, 
and of the brilliant future he anticipated. 

* Bat do you think it was kind to your 
mother to leave her like that?” he asked 
in his serious voice. 

“T mean to grow very rich,” Gordon 
answered gravely, “and then I shall go 
back and buy her a house, or perhaps a 
shop. She would like a shop, I think, and 
I shall give her money, and nice dresses, 
and stay with her then.” 

‘* But how will you grow rich ?” 

‘T shall go to the gold fields.” 

Taylor thought it his duty to disillusion 


} Gordon. He knew the New Country well ; 


had been in it for twenty years ; had tried 
life under most of its conditions; and con- 
sidered it no better country than the Old. 

* But the animals have pockets, and the 
birds can talk, and jackasses have wings 
and fly about the trees, and there is gold 
in veins through the earth,” Gordon said, 
with his penetrating, solemn gaze fixed on 
the stranger. 

‘“* Pockets? Yes, a couple of them; and 
talking birds, oh, plenty! But you don’t 
think they talk English, surely? They 
articulate and they laugh, but that is all. 
As to the jackasses, they are birds, and 
their voice is very hideous—a kind of hoo- 
hoo-ha, like braying. Then, as regards 
the gold, certainly it isin the soil; but I 
believe the great finds have been made 
long ago. And better for the present 
generation that they have,” he added after 
a pause, and more to himself than Gordon, 
“for gold-mining was just gambling on a 
gigantic scale, with the earth for a hazard 
table, and a fortune dependent on a throw 





of the dice. Now most diggers earn a 
labourer’s wage on an average, and no 
more, by means of labour no pleasanter 
than drain-making.” 

‘But the weather is beautiful,” Gordon 
persisted rather distressfully. “I have 
heard father say that at Christmas it is 
better than we have it in July.” 

“Yes, and in July it is colder than 
December in England.” 

“But you don’t mean to say that it is 
no better than home?” He was staggered, 
but not convinced. 

Taylor hesitated. He wanted to be im- 
partial and correct. ‘‘There is good wage 
for good work, and there is a free field for 
a stout heart, whether of man, woman, or 
child. Oh, yes, there is much to be proud 
of in the colony.” 

‘But can I do no better there, than if I 
had not left mother?” the boy asked with 
tears very near his eyes. 

* What do you mean by better ?” Taylor 
looked wistfully at the wise, old, earnest, 
child’s face as he put the question. “‘ Would 
you not call it better to live with me, say, 
and get a man’s wage for helping on a big 
farm, and seeing after things ? ” 

“But I have never seen a farm, I know 
nothing about it.” 

‘You are sharp enough to learn. But 
you need not be in any hurry to make up 
your mind, as we are not half-way thereyet.” 

* But do you mean that you offer to 
take me to your farm, if I like?” Gordor 
asked with business-like persistence. 

‘Yes, I mean it.” 

* Well, I shall tell you if I'll go when I 
have seen the country.” 

“ He’s the ’cutest little rascal,” Taylor 
told himself delightedly. He had taken a 
fancy to the boy, and each new indication 
of Gordon’s cleverness seemed a fresh testi- 
mony to his own powers of discernment. 

Taylor’s life had been an adventurous 
one, though, looking at him now, as he 
paced the main deck, or languidly watched 
the horizon, it would have been difficult to 
connect stirring incidents with any part of 
his career. 

He was a Scotchman by birth, with 
aquiline features, thin hair streaked with 
grey, and that peculiar look in his light 
blue eyes, which denotes a gaze accustomed 
to far distances, 

Twenty years before, when the gold fever 
was at its height, he had set sail from the 
Old Country, with youth’s hopeand ambition 
thrilling at his heart, and the intervening 
time had brought chances and changes such 
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as he had not anticipated, had disappointed 
many of his hopes, and disappointingly 
fulfilled others. At forty, David Taylor 
was middle-aged, disillusioned, and alone. 

It was odd to himself, how he fancied 
the little stowaway, for his nature was not 
expansive, nor given to quick affections. 
Perhaps something in the child’s forlorn- 
ness vaguely reminded him of his own 
youth ; or perhaps his ready adaptability to 
unforeseen circumstances charmed him with 
a promise of that quality of “ grit,” which 
was, in his eyes, of all gifts most com- 
mendable. ‘I shouid like to take him back 
to the farm,” Taylor said to himself often. 
* Tt would seem lixe having brought a good 
thing back from home.” 

Gordon had grown fond of Taylor. The 
boy was naturally affectionate and grateful ; 
but, for all that, he held his offer of a home 
and work in abeyance. He must land 
first, and see the New Country, before he 
could bind himself to anything. 

The New Country proved just such a dis- 
appointment as Taylor had anticipated. 
From the hour when they sighted shore, 
the boy was wild to land, and almost before 
the gangway had been fastened to the 
other side he had scudded across it, and 
was lost to view in an instant, 

“ Without ever saying good-bye,” the 
immigrant woman, who had been kind to 
him, said regretfully, 

“Oh, he’ll be back, never fear,” Taylor 
answered, and sat down resignedly to wait. 

“This cannot be Australia,” Gordon 
told himself confusedly, as he ran from 
street to street, gazing about him with 
wide-open, observant eyes. ‘ This place is 
just like home.” 

And it was very like home. There 
were the same large streets, the same ships 
in the docks ; the same language spoken, 
by rougher throats, that was all. 

Gordon was only a child in spite of his 
brave heart, and the disappointment was 
too much for him. After two miserable 
hours of investigation, he crept back to the 
“White Swan,” that was composedly un- 
loading her cargo, and hiding himself 
behind some tarpaulin that lay on the 
deck, wept as if his heart would break. 
He had expected so much, and the dis- 
appointment was so bitter. 

“To have left home and mother for 
this,” he said to himself heartbrokenly. 

And then another sorrowfal thought 
came to him ; the friends who had been so 
kind to him, he had parted from them 
without a word of thanks or farewell. 





He felt so miserable that, for a moment, 
he was tempted to consider the sailor's 
former offer, and ship as cabin-boy for the 
return journey. He had made a mistake 
in running away. At this distance of 
time young Tom’s cruelties seemed less 
cruel ; but going back again would at least 
show his consciousness of error. 

He crept out from under the tarpaulin, 
his eyes swollen, his cheeks pale, and his 
heart as heavy as lead, and there, leaning 
lazily over the bulwark, watching the lan- 
guid lapping of the wavelets against the 
ship’s side, as if that were his most im- 
portant business in life, was Taylor. 

“So you're here,” he said cheerfully. 
* Been sleeping ?” 

Gordon shook his head dolefally. 

* Been on shore, then ? ” 


* Yes,” 

* And you think this a great country, 
don’t you?” 

“Tt's so very like home,” Gordon 


answered with a quaver in his voice. 

“Yes, so it is; and you thought ’twas 
sure to be like that thing that follows the 
pantomime in the theayter: silver rivers 
and sands of gold, and palaces to make a 
background. Well, I can’t say that that’s 
Australia exactly ; but there’s good in the 
country for all that.” 

The boy answered with a shivering sigh. © 

‘Now, farming in the Bush, where 
there’s a good house, and plenty of cattle, 
and horses to ride, and where a little chap 
can earn ten shillings a week and not be 
overworked for that neither, isn’t a very 
hard sort of life.” 

Ten shillings a week! Gordon felt 
stunned. All that money for a little fellow 
like him, who knew nothing about farming 
and had nothing to recommend him but 
his readiness to learn. If he could earn 
so much, then, though in a different way 
from what he had thought, Australia must 
be a land of gold. 

**Oh, I should like it,” he said breath- 
lessly, ‘* but-———” 

* But what?” 

“Could I see the gold fields first ?” 
timidly. 

Taylor was a little staggered. 

“You are a cool chap, you are ; but,” 
after a pause, ‘I like people to speak their 
minds, and I don’t know that I shouldn’t 
be pleased to have a look at the gold fields 
myself, for old times’ sake.” 

When a man has made a journey from 
Melbourne to the Scotch Grampians and 
back again, an extra week spent by the 
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way is not a very vital matter, and, though 
a long journey made by waggon would be 
costly, Taylor had money to spare, and was 
minded to please the little fellow. 

But the gold fields proved as disappoint- 
ing to Gordon as all the rest. Fields! 
They were no fields, only ugly stretches 
of red clay tunnelled everywhere like 
rabbit-burrows; the trenches filled with 
eager, sad-faced men, who seemed to Gordon 
to labour as doggedly and hopelessly as 
though they had been engaged on the 
commonest toil at home. 

‘‘Where is the gold?” Gordon asked, 
crestfallen. 

“Ah, if they only knew that, poor chaps ! 
It lies in dust in some of their claims, in 
nuggets in others ; not at all in most; and 
the men are wasting their lives on the 
chance of finding it.” 

“But some do discover piles of it,” 
Gordon said, still hugging his illusions, 

“They did : one sitting under a tree and 
scraping the earth idly with his heel, lighted 
on acake of gold worth nearly ten thousand 
pounds; others used to gather dust at the 
rate of five hundred pounds a day. Ah! 
they had a grand time for awhile ; but it’s 
long over, and I don’t know that it made 
them happier while it lasted. These men 
here are not likely to find more than will 
pay them labourer’s wage, though they slave 
fit to kill themselves.” 

‘‘ Then why do they, if they know that ?” 

“T don’t know; it’s a kind of disease, 
the gold fever. It gets into the blood, and 
then farewell contentment with common 
things. I once heard of a gambling chap 
who said that the next best pleasure after 
winning at cards was losing. Well, I think 
it’s that way with the diggers ; they would 
rather dig and find nothing, than take to 
regular labour.” 

Taylor seemed very fond of talking to 
Gordon, perhaps because he was fond of 
explaining things to himself. 

“‘And you have dug for gold, you know 
all about it,’ Gordon said, sighing. In 
spite of the rough aspect the labour wore, 


there was, after all, something heroic in it | 


to his fancy, and the man who had been 
through it all, who had abandoned its 
chances and changes for the certainty of 


something more secure, stood a little higher 


in his esteem thenceforward. 

“Yes.” Taylor turned with a sigh and 
looked about him vaguely. The glory of 
the setting sun was over all the land, 


transfiguring it for a moment and lending 
it the charm it had worn for him a score of 
years before, when he was young. “ Yes, 
and my heart went into every stroke of 
my tools, and my prayers into every panni- 
kin of clay that I washed off. But that’s 
all over twenty years ago, and the prizes I 
strove for have come to. me slowly and 
otherwise than I had hoped, and that which 
was the motive of all my efforts has 
escaped me. I have just come back from 
the Old Country, and the friends I left there 
had forgotten me or were dead, the children 
were grown men and women, the young 
people old. One does not realise all time 
does for oneself till one comes face to face 
with friends, after twenty years. But 
after all Iam content,” sighing as he spoke. 
“People grow fond of sticks and stones 
when they have nothing else to love. I 
have got a good farm, and I’m proud of it, 
for I dug it myself foot by foot out of the 
Bush ; and I’ve a comfortable house, built 
by these hands, and not bad as Bush farm- 
houses go; I made it as snug and cosy as I 
knew how, for I had a foolish hope that a 
friend from the old home would see it 
one day, and be pleased with it. That 
only showed my ignorance; people had 
ceased to care before the half of twenty 
years, and no doubt it is best so, 
for few things are worth waiting for so 
long. Well, well, the house and. farm are 
there all the same, and there will be some 
farm servants and two sheep dogs ready to 
welcome us. And since you have settled 
to go with me, I hope you may find special 
good luck in the colony.” 

Until that moment Gordon had not quite 
realised that what had been done was done 
irrevocably, and that the width of the 
world lay between him and the woman he 
had always called mother. 
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